* is an unerring stantlard to which all religious theories may be brought, and 
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Noruine, except Religion, has had so many delusions connected with it 
as Medicine. Alike remedial in their nature, no sooner had man 
“brought death into the world and all our woe,” than they began their ‘ 
mission of good to man. Religion aimed at healing the moral maladies 
of mig Nor could he, though in rebellion against his Maker, throw off 
all religion. Its elements were implanted in his nature ; and driven by a 
sense of guilt and impending danger, he has devised a thousand schemes 
for the ——— of his soul. Nothing has been too costly, nothing 
too cruel, nothing too revolting, nothing too senseless and absurd, for 
men to rush into. Witness the costly structures of Hiindooism ; the horrid 
orgies of the Mexican priests ; the senseless mummeries of Buddhism ; 
the penances of the Romish church, and the wild ravings of fanatical 
sects! Ignorance, wilful blindness, and the corruption of the heart, 
have all lent their power to delude. “ And as they did not like to re- 
tain God in their knowledge, He gave them over to believe a lie.” Nor 
can one survey the religious history of the race, without doubting whe- 
ther man is possessed of reason, or whether he is not “ more foolish than 
the brutes that perish.” But the infinite value of the soul has not 
been jeopardized by being left to the vain imagination of man. Infinite 
Benevolence has not only left some sparks of celestial wisdom glittering 
amid the rubbish of the human soul, but has even condescended to 
concentrate the full radiance of that wisdom on man’s path; and if he 
be now deluded, it will be through wilful perverseness and guilt. There 


delusion stamped on each that differs from that. Nor with that stamp 
upon them, can their advocates challenge for them either the respect 
or consideration of any. . 

Nor has the same Benevolence left the maladies of the body uncared 
for. ‘The tree whose leaf is for the healing of the nations,” abounds 
in various forms throughout the globe. ‘“ There is balm in Gilead, and 
a physician there.” But the balm must be sought with diligence, and 
the teachings of the physician studied with the greatest care. There 
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are the elements of the true médical system, implanted in the physical 
nature, as are those of the moral in the soul. But the former, unlike 
the latter, have no concentration of divine light thrown upon them. It 
is left for human reason to follow up the hints of Nature ; to take the 
oracular responses of the Physician, scattered like those of the Sybil, 
and combine them into one harmonious whole. 

The possibility of doing this, coupled with the strong desire to ward 
off physical suffering, has made physicians in every age. But there 
has been no standard of medical truth, except the ambiguous teachings 
of Nature, and few have been able, even to a. limited extent, to read 
these aright. Hence the best physicians have been constantly deluding 
themselves and their patients. While they elucidated much of truth, 
they mingled with it much of error. Hence the firmly-established medi- 
cal theories of one age, have in the next been neglected, or shown to be 
false. ‘The physician for whom his contemporaries have decreed an 
apotheosis, has been hurled from his preéminence by his successors. 

Medicine must ever be limited in its powers. It cangot raise the 
dead, nor prevent entirely the accession of disease, nor confer the boon 
of earthly immortality. But these are what men most desire. “ Skin 
for skin, yea, all that a man hath, will he give for his life,” was declared 
in regard to the man of Uz; and acting under this passionate desire for 
life, the multitude have.ever despised the modest pretensions of, true 
medical science, while they have been Joud in their applause of the 
arrogant assumptions of quackery. ‘* The elixir of life” was the great 
desideratum, and quackery was ever ready to assert its possession of the 
mvaluable boon. Hippocrates, and Galen, and Avicenna, no mean 
names, labored hardyby patient research and observation, to lay firmly 
the foundations of medical science. Nor without success, for many of 
their principles still stand as monuments of their labor, and the correct- 
ness of their judgment. But Paracelsus, the prince of quacks, could 
burn their works in the market place, and the multitude applauded the 
act. He, too, had the secret of immortality ; yet be died miserably at 
an early age, with a bottle of his elixir in his pocket. 

The history of medicine, 1 had almost said, was a history of delusion. 
The wrecks of systems lie scattered al] along its course, and often these 
systems formed a part of what was then regarded as true medical science. 
But while system after system has been wrecked, the truths which form- 
ed their nucleus have been increasing in number and importance, from 
age to.age. False systems and theories have enveloped them in their mists ; 
but when increasing light has scattered these mists, the truths have re- 
mained. Unlike the thousand systems of quackery, *vbich, when de- 
stroyed, leave no trace behind, this increasing centre of truth has come 
down from age to age, conferring blessings on all within its influence. 
And now this stream of truth has become a mighty river. Anatomy 
has shown the minute structure of nearly every tissue ; and physiology, 
aided by the microscope, has unveiled the functions of almost every or- 
gan ; while hygiene has pointed out the laws of health, and pathology 
the laws of disease, with the unnumbered changes effected in the living 
body by its invisible but potent foes ; and a rational system of the- 
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* rapeutics has taken the place of the absurdities formerly practised. Those 
old-time men were men of no mean powers, but they lacked all the ap- 
pliances of modern art. Nor is it any disparagement to medical science 
that there has been so much of error mingled with it. With what sci- 
ence has this not been the case? Yet with all its errors, there has been 
truth enough mingled to preserve it through a long series of ages. Sys- 
tem after system of quackery, on the other hand, has arisen, and even 
while boastingly predicting the destruction of the old system, have * 
themselves been forgotten ; and though system after system now make 
the same boast, they are yet but of a day, and, like their predecessors, 
will be remembered only with contempt. 

It is true, Medicine is yet imperfect, nor are all its professors perfect 
even in the knowledge which it affords. But if we compare the medi- 
cal science and practice of the present day, with that of the time of our 

Saviour, or even with that of a century ago, we shall see that it has made 
wonderful advances. And its progress will be still more wonderful ; but 

it will be limited in its powers, and will still be, as it has been, an object 
of contempt to the unthinking. ‘The man writhing on the bed of pain 
) will give it no credit unless it cause that pain at once to cease. The 
friends of the deceased will upbraid it, because it kept him not back 
from the grave, never reflecting that man has “a time to die.’ Quack- 
ery, with its brazen tongue, will still proclaim its boasted powers, and 
the multitude will fall down and adore, while the modest voice of true 
science will be unheard. ‘They would indulge each appetite and passion, 
and yet escape the penalty. Science reiterates, “ ‘The soul that sinneth 
it shall die.” Quackery asserts, “ Ye shall not surely die ; indulge your 
appetites and passions, here is a balm for every evil that indulgence 
brings. Have your practices brought sickness on you? I can restore 
to health. Is youth fading? I have a panacea for your ills. Is death 
claiming you as his victim? I can unlock his grasp, and send you 
back to life. Ye shall not surely die.” The unthinking multitude will 
receive these arrogant assumptions as the oracles of truth. 

In surveying the medical history of the past, we hardly know which 
to wonder at most, the effrontery and boldness of quackery, or the cre- 
dulity and perseverance of patients. It matters not that, like the wo- 
man in scripture, they have expended all their living and suffered many 
things of the physicians, nor been healed of any; they are just as 
ready to swallow each new pill, and drink each new potion, which the 
boldness of quackery may invent; till, however against their wills, they 
find out the truth of the old Greek epigram—* Death is the physician 
that cures,” and sink into his embrace. . 

The sources of medical delusions are similar, however these may 
differ in form. ‘To write the history of all medical delusions, would be 
a task too great for one man, and even if it were done, one might say, 
with the evangelist, “I suppose the world could not contain the books 
that would be written.” It will therefore be more to the purpose to 
trace out the sources of medical delusions, giving the history of such as 
best illustrate the mode in which they arise. This will be my object, 
nor will it grieve me to expose quackery, whether under the garb of 
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ignorance, or covering its shame with the fair parchments of medical 
colleges. 

It is somewhat difficult to define clearly a medical delusion. So easily 
are truth and error mingled on this subject, and so difficult is it for 
even the best physician to determine what is due to his treatment, and 
what is due to the recuperative powers of nature, that many things 
have been admitted as legitimate medical knowledge, which the re- 
searches of after times have shown to be false. The discovery of the 
circulation of the blood, overturned a multitude of theories and conclu- 
sions which had before stood as truths; and so with each succeeding 
discovery. Nor is it certain that many things in our present medical 
system, will not one day give place to more correct views. Not but 
that many principles are established beyond a doubt. Thus the princi- 
ples of inflammation had been established by the experience and obser- 
vation of many physicians ; and of late the microscope has shown, to the 
eye, the truth of the conclusions at which they had arrived. So with 
many other principles. ‘These being’ strictly conformable to the opera- 
tions of Nature, may be considered as established. But there are many 
others, resting only on probable evidence, which future investigation may 
show to be false. 

The sources of medical delusions are many, and each delusion usually 
springs from several of them. The first source I shall notice, is in the 
Nature of Medical Reasoning. 

This must, of course, rest on observation, or, as it is commonly ferm- 
ed, experience. But it cannot be properly termed experience, since 
this applies rather to what affects the subject of it, than to what one 

erson observes in afflother. One person may observe the effects of grief 
in another, while he experiences nothing of the kind. Nor will he by 
any means have as clear an apprehension of its nature’ and effects, as 
though he had himself felt it. ‘The same difference exists between what 
is usually termed medical experience, and true experience. Medical 
experience is, then, but an observation of the visible effects of the 
disease or remedy which the patient experiences. The uncultivated 
mind can form little idea of the grief it may behold in the person 
of cultivation and refinement. A cultivated mind alone can properly 
observe these effects. ‘The value, then, of medical experience will de- 
pend entirely on the capacity of the observer. It can have no value 
above that of ordinary observation ; nor is it worthy of the credence given 
to the observation of physical phenomena, since the physician is obliged, 
in a great measure, to depend on the sensations of the patient, as de- 
scribed by him ; and any one at all conversant with disease, knows 
how often the sensations are perverted, and how often effects are con- 
sidered as having taken place, which a further examination shows had 
no existence but in the imagination of the patient. A very extensive 
experience may therefore afford no correct basis for medical reasoning. 
On the contrary, the more extensive an incorrect experience or observa- 
tion in medicine may be, the more incorrect will be the reasoning and 
practice founded upon it. 

In addition to this, the connection between cause and effect is for the 
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most part concealed. In ordinary phenomena, although we cannot ex- 
‘plain how or why one act stands in the relation of cause to another, 
yet we know, from the obvious results, that they are thus related. Why 
the impulse of one body on another should cause the latter to méve, is 
beyond our power to explain. We know that the impulse is the physi- 
cal cause of the motion, since it is the uniform consequence of an im- 
pulse, and no other known cause can possibly come in to produce this 
effect. But in medical experience, or observation, it is not so. We ad- 
minister a drug, and a certain result follows ; yet we can only say 
“vel post hoc, vel propter hoc.” Either it took place after it, or on 
account of it. We can effect no changes by merely therapeutic means, 
which Nature may not under favorable circumstances effect alone. And 
we know that the same changes are often effected independently of 
medical interference. Hence we cannot, in any given case, say with 
certainty that a given change is the result of our interference. Nor ddes 
it render it certain, even if we have often administered the same medi- 
cine with the same result. Nature, in one case, may have effected 
the change, and in another it may have been the result of our inter- 
ference. Other causes, even, may have come in to effect the change, of 
which we know nothing. Still, if the same results follow upon a repe- 
tition of the medicine under similar circumstances, we are at liberty to 
consider the change as probably the effect of the administration of the . 
medicine. In some cases it may even amount to a certainty ; as when, 
in an acute inflammation, a copious depletion reduces it at once. But 
this class of cases is comparatively small. For the most part, the results 
of medical treatment are spread over a considerable period of time. 
Nature, in these cases, has time to effect great changes. The medicine 
is given, and may, it is true, stand as the cause of the changes, or it 
may, with the Peruvian proverb, but have amused the patient, while 
Nature has performed the cure. The delusions arising from this source 
will be considered more at length hereafter. 

Another fruitful source of medical delusions, is found in the Difficulty 
of determining the Exact Nature of the Disease. This is rather a 
branch of the difficulty arising from the nature of Medical Reasoning, 
than a distinct source. 

There are, besides death, many diseases which no art can cure. 
When these have taken hold on man, his days are numbered. Science 
and art may indeed assuage the pang, and smooth the descent to the 
grave, but the deadly arrow has been fixed too deeply to be withdrawn. 
When once Hercules had put on the poisoned robe of the faithless De- 
janira, the poison went through the very bones, nor could his celestial 
origin avert the fatal result. Nor is it for the disgrace of the medical 
art, that these are beyond her skill. Death hath universal power over 
mortals ; and, though science hath disarmed many of his ministers of 
their potency, he will doubtless possess some over which art will have 
no control, till Death shall have yielded up his power to Him that is 
mightier than he. 

The difficulty of determining these diseases, has been a fruitful source 
of delusion. In their external character, they for the most part resem- 
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ble affections readily amenable to medical art. The skilful physician 
perceives the difference ; and while he loses his patient, feels that he has 
done what he could, but had met his superior in power. Not so the 
mass® Undisciplined in mind, they perceive only the resemblance ; and 
hence, when another case occurs resembling this, but differing in its es- 
sential character, and which recovers, they are loud in their condemna- 
tion of the first physician, and vociferous in their praises of him who 
has cured a patient “ just like that.” 

Cancer is a disease of this kind. It is what physicians call a heterolo- 
gous growth ; that is, a series of cells, unlike those of the healthy tissue, 
is produced among the healthy tissues, and these multiply tll the fright- 
ful results of this terrible disease take place ; and these cells are always 
the same. In its early stages, especially, it resembles, in its external cha- 
racters, a simple non-malignant tumor. ‘The microscope, however, 
shows the cancer cells ; and the experience of the world has thus far 
shown, that when once these peculiar cells are produced in a part, no- 
thing but the entire abscision of the part will check them ; and that, even 
then, in a majority of cases, the germs of these cells will be found 
so widely disseminated in the blood, that they will speedily spring up, 
and form new growths like the first. The skilful physician perceives 
this character in a tumor, and pronounces it hopeless ‘without an ope- 
ration, and doubtful with it. In another, resembling this in external ap- 
pearance, he fails to find these cells, and it recovers. No noise is made 
about it, for no great eure has been performed, nor is true science either 
noisy or brazen tongued. But the cancer doctor coines, with loud boasts 
of skill, and finding a simple non-malignant tumor, he will not, or cun- 
not, see it to be such, and if the tumor disappears while he is giving his 
syrups, he has done what the regular physicians could not—cured a 
cancer! And the multitude applaud him for his skill. There was no 
cancer in the case, but his own insufferable ignorance and arrogance, 
surpassing in malignancy the fatal disease he pretends to have cured. 

4 [To be continued.] 
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Some weeks ago the writer had the honor to receive a lengthy commu- 
nication from a theologian of high standing and great influence—the Rev. 
Dr. C. K. Marshall, of Vicksburg, Mississippi—earnestly calling on 
him for the results of the observation and experience of the medical 
profession in regard to the physical effects of alcoholic beverages on the 
different classes of people. It appeared from the communication, and 
the documents accompanying it, that an organized opposition was being 
made.in Mississippi against the only king who has any sway there—that 
being hard pressed by the reverend gentlemen and others, the advocates 
of alcohol had sought refuge in the strong and inaccessible fortress of 
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medical science. They claimed protection from medicine, and demand- 
ed allegiance to alcohol by virtue of the theory (or rather the as- 
sumption) that the use of distilled liquors, in moderation, by persons in 
health, is useful in preventing disease, bracing the system against sudden 
changes in the weather, and in giving the body strength, vigor and en- 
durance under fatigue and exposure ;—that its general use, in some form 
or other, is almost indispensable in those parts of the South where the 
fogs are heavy, the musquitoes troublesome, and nature has furnished 
nothing but rain and river water to drink. The reverend gentleman 
wished much to know, whether the medical faculty would sustain the 
advocates of alcohol in these positions and pretensions? and whether 
the span of life was lengthened or shortened by the daily use of alcohol 
in any form? On such grounds, the question, in regard to the claims of 
alcohol to medical protection, is strictly one, which none but physicians 
have a right to decide or sit in judgment upon. 

Having no authority to speak for the medical profession, the writer 
simply proposes to contrast the effects of water as a beverage with those 
of alcoholic drinks, from facts derived from his own experience and ob- 
servation, and to answer the reverend gentleman by giving the result of 
the contrast through the appropriate organs of the profession—the Medi- 
eal Journals. 

In a former article on the Hygienics of Temperance, the writer gave 
a summary of his- observations on one class of citizens, the physicians 
themselves, residing in the locality where he formerly practised. That 
article was intended as a part of his reply to the reverend gentleman’s 
interrogatories, and was written with a hope that it might draw the at- 
tention of abler men to the important subject. It was also thought that 
it might be useful to the junior members of the profession. 

Before going further, it may be necessary to premise, for the benefit 
of juniors, who have not got through their studies, and for seniors, who 
have not kept up with the progress of the sciences, that alcohol belongs 
to the Ethyl group of Lowig (the latest and most voluminous chemical 
authority of Germany). Ether or letheon is also a compound of the 
radical, ethyl. ‘The former is an oxyhydrate, and the latter an oxide 
of ethyl. Chloroform is a compound of formyl. The compounds of 
ethy! and formyl are kindred in properties. None of them are found in 
nature, but are creatures of the chemist’s alembic, as much so as the 
steam engine is of the mechanician. An important question has arisen, 
whether they ought not all to be kept exclusively under the control and 
direction of those who know where, when and how to use them?. The 
oxide of ethyl, like chloroform, is the realization of the fabled waters of 
Lethe; while alcohol, which is an oxyhydrate of ethyl, is even more 
than the realization of the fabled potion, used by Circe, in transforming 
the companions of Ulysses into swine. The vapor of the oxide of ethyl, 
when breathed, destroys the will and renders the body insensible to im- 
pressions: but it should be remembered that all spirituous liquors contain 
a greater or less quantity of ethyl in the form of an oxyhydrate ; the 
vapor of which affects the will and the senses, rendering those, who 
come within the sphere of such exhalations, less competent to govern 
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their passions and inclinations. In other words, the atmosphere, within 
and around those places where spirituous liquors are retailed, contains 
ethyl—a substance palsying the will and depriving man of his free 
agency. ‘The contaminating influences of an atmosphere containing 
ethyl cannot be avoided without avoiding the places charged with it. A 
few have such strong wills as not to be sensibly influenced by it, but in 
the great majority of mankind the will is so weak as to be affected by 
the smallest quantity in the air. Moral persuasion is lost upon such. In- 
dulgence in drinking creates a greater susceptibility to such influences, until 
those, who see their error and wish to reform, are unable to do so. The 
smallest taint of ethyl in the air, from some neighboring distillery, or re- 
tail liquor shop, will cause them to break the most solemn vows ; and 
often with tears in their eyes to be led, against their better judgment, 
to seek the cup, which they know is causing their ruin. Some would 
rush to it at the cannon’s mouth if they knew the match was being ap- 
plied, so completely are they deprived of a will of their own. It is a 
penal offence to poison springs and wells, but there is no penalty attached 
to poisoning the air with ethyl. Whether there should not be, is a ques- 
tion highly important in a political as well as in a medical and moral 
point of view. Ours is not properly a land of liberty while the oxyhy- 
drate of ethyl, vulgarly called spirituous liquors, is not only permitted to 
taint the air with its exhalations, but to be infused in the water which 
thoughtless youth and ignorant, peaceful citizens are tempted to drink ; 
transforming them into lawless, reckless, dangerous madmen, more nu- 
merous and mischievous, a greater restraint upon the liberty of the ma- 
jority, and a greater nuisance to society, than the marauders of Mexico 
or the banditti of Italy. 

Before giving countenance or encouragement to the general use of such 
an agent, by the people at large, on the strength of a vague theory, that it 
is useful to ward off disease and to enable them to endure fatigue and 
exposure, it is important that every physician should take the necessary 
means to ascertain whether such a theory be true or not. It should 
be well considered and tested by experience and observation, the only 
sure method of arriving at truth. In a former article on the Hygienics 
of Temperance, it was shown that that theory prevailed in Natchez 
thirty years"ago, and as far as a certain class was concerned—the phy- 
sicians themselyes—the practice of drinking ardent spirits, in what is 
called moderation, time and experience proved to be highly pernicious— 
and instead of lengthening, cut short the thread of life. 

And now for the voice of time and experience in regard to the law- 
yers and other professional men. What does it say? It says, in a 
tone too clear, loud and plain to be mistaken—that as it was with the 
doctors of Natchez and vicinity, so has it been with the lawyers. The . 
lawyers of that city and vicinity, thirty years ago, who were in the habit 
of using alcoholic beverages in the place of plain water between meals, 
like the doctors who followed the same practice, are all dead long ago. 
There is not one left. Even to bring down the time to twenty years, 
there is not one left. While of the temperate lawyers of the same 
locality, from twenty to thirty years ago, all are living at the present 
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time, June, 1853—minus a number less than the natural decrease of 
mankind, incident to the most healthy countries, as set forth in the Car- 
lisle tables of mortality. The bench and the pulpit have scarcely lost 
a member except from accident or old age. The temperate lawyers, 
with the exceptions just mentioned, are not only all living, but they are 
all rich, although they began life poor. The contrast arrived at by con- 
sulting time and experience is so great, that it may be said that death 
is in alcohol and life is in water, when used as a common beverage. 
That plain, good, pure water is better than alcohol in any form to enable 
the human system to endure fatigue and exposure, and to give both 
bod@ and mind strength and vigor, the history of the above-mentioned 
classes would plainly prove. The proofs, in regard to one of them, 
may be read in the history of the Mexican war, requiring nothing more 
to be added, than that Major General John A. Quitman is the model of 
a temperate man in all things—except politics, where, if he runs into ex- 
tremes, it is from the same principle, which, in war, impels him to ad- 
vance nearest to the foe. Another of the temperate lawyers of Natchez, 
28 to 30 years ago, is the Hon. Robert J. Walker, late Secretary of 
the ‘Treasury, and present Minister to China. Although he never broke 
through the massive walls of the houses of Monterey with a pickaxe, 
or stormed Chepultepec, yet he swam Pearl river a cold frosty night 
without catching cold. The writer is assured, by a creditable person 
who was with him, that the natural treble tones of his voice, at a political 
meeting the next day, were not altered or reduced to a bass. His travelling 
companion of the canteen was too hoarse to speak, although the future hold- 
er of the nation’s purse, after swimming the river, got a boat and ferried him 
and the horses across. Capt. John B. Nevitt, for more than thirty years 
has resided on his estate near Natchez,-and been the master spirit at 
political meetings, yet he never drank as much as half a pint of ar- 
dent spirit-in all his life—proving that fiery zeal in politics is not in- 
compatible with perfect temperance. He and his other temperate ship- 
mates, under Decatur before Tripoli, proved that water as a beverage is 
better than opium-eating to give celerity of motion, as the American 
sword, in their hands, against the Turkish cimetar, was like the light- 
ning’s flash. Col. Henry Chotard, a resident of the same vicinity, the 
same length of time, and of the same temperate habits, three times re- 
pelled three fierce assaults of the British regulars on his cannon, and so 
far won the applause of Gen. Jackson as to be mentioned by name in 
his despatches as one of the three who “ by their intrepidity saved the 
artillery.” —(See Niles’s Register, vol. vii., page 357, giving an official 
account of the important battle of the 23d of December below New 
Orleans.) His sobriquet, “ My Lord Chesterfield of Adams Co.,” 
from his high degree of polish and urbanity of manners, is sufficient to 
show the folly of some young men who fall into intemperate habits from 
the fear of being regarded as rustic or clownish. ; : 

Space will not permit to speak of all the temperate lawyers, judges, 
divines and politicians of Natchez thirty years ago, who are now living. 
Joseph E. Davis, Esq., is one of them ; both he and his younger brother, 
Col. Jeff. Davis, the hero of Bona Vista, and the present Secretary of 
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War, are so very temperate that they had rather be shot at than to drink 
a bumper of ardent spirit; yet no men excel them in energy of mind. 
The Hon. Powhatan Ellis, for two terms the Nestor of the U.S. Senate, 
and former Minister to Mexico ; ex-senator Gen. John Henderson, who 
made Spain tremble for Cuba; and Gen. Felix Houston, the John the 
Baptist who prepared the way for Texian Independence—are all old 
Natchez lawyers, owing the energy of their character and their good 
health at the present day to their rejecting alcohol and using water as a 
beverage. His Excellency Gov. Poindexter, a Natchez lawyer of more 
than thirty years ago, becoming crippled and bed-ridden under the alco- 
holic theory, so fashionable in his day, repudiated it—went back to water 
as a beverage—recovered the use of his limbs, rejuvenated, and again 
entered the political arena, giving his opponents such sharp thrusts, that 
the editors of the Globe named him “the devil’s darning needle.” 
Their Honors Judges Turner, Perkins, Cage, McGehee, Boyd, Black 
and Montgomery, are all living at the present day in the possession of 
their faculties, with nothing but their great wealth to trouble them. 
They are as temperate as preachers. So are the two renowned brothers, 
Colonels Claibornes, natives ; so are J. A. McMurren, Esq., R. M. Gaines, 
Esq., A. Buckner, Esq., and M. W. Ewing, Esq., Natchez lawyers of 
thirty years ago, Keintuckians, with houses full of children. The Rev. 
J. C. Barruss, the Rev. Messrs. Drake, Curtis, Van-Court, Smilie, 
Page, Chase, I"ox, Fyler, Winans, and the Rev. Dr. Potts, the present 
pastor of Grace Church, New York, were the principal clergymen in 
and about Natchez twenty-five to thirty years ago. ‘They are still liv- 
ing. The deaths among the clergy and judges have been less than 
half the natural mortality indicated by the Carlisle tables. Judge Og- 
den, of the little town of Vidalia, opposite Natchez, has moved away, 
but is living yet, nearer a century than three score and ten. Like Judge 
John Perkins, also of the same side of the river, he is the personifica- 
tion of temperance. 

It is unnecessary to go into further particulars in drawing a contrast 
between water and alcohol as beverages. The temperance casket has 
been opened, and many jewels of great price have been shown; that 
of alcohol has also been unlocked, and the more numerous gems lodged 
there for saf€ keeping are turned to dust and ashes. Alcohol, that pro- 
mised to preserve, has been the slow devouring fire to consume them. 
The human system will often withstand an occasional dose, even a heavy 
dose, of poison, and recover from its effects; but the stoutest frame will 
sink under its daily use in portions ever so small. Some of the above- 
mentioned professional men, classed as temperate, occasionally partook 
of that slow but potent poison to the blood, alcohol, but let a sufficient 
time intervene to recover from its effects before taking more ; and it 
appears that they have long since renounced it. It is the daily use of 
alcohol—particularly between meals—though in quantities regarded as 
small, which is so highly’ pernicious. 

In the progress of physiology an important fact has been developed, 
that those, who use water as a beverage, consume more oxygen, than those 
who partake of spirituous liquors. Although the physical effect of alco- 
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hol in diminishing the quantity of oxygen consumed was known to Prout 
and others, and may be found recorded by Dunglison in his article on 
respiration, yet its value, as an overwhelming argument against alco- 
holic beverages in every form, is not clearly seen, but will be, when cer- 
tain late revelations, made by the crocodile on the dissecting table, be- 
come generally known and have time to correct some fundamental errors 
which have crept into physiology in regard to the motive power of the 
blood and the primary seat of life. They prove, that the oxygen of the 
air is the chief motive power of the blood, and that that fluid is the 
primary seat of life as Moses said it was. But until this new doctrine 
be acknowledged, no short cut can be taken to demonstrate the poison- 
ous properties of alcoholic drinks in small quantities upon the human 
system, by arguments drawn from the laws governing the organism. 
The truth will have to be ascertained by the slow and toilsome process 
of experience and observation. ‘The result, obtained by that sure and 
safe method, proves that there exists a wide contrast between water and 
alcohol used as beverages by professional men. 

The result of the effects of each on the people at large, of the same 
locality and at the same period of time, can be told in fewer words, but 
the labor of arriving at it by the same method is vastly greater ; so 
much so, that if the large quantity of statistical matter, which has been 
collected since he made the call upon the writer, as preliminary to the 
induction to extract truth, hid among so many particulars, could be seen 
by the Rev. gentleman, he would doubtless find an ample apology for 
the delay in replying to his interrogatories. 


Canal st., New Orleans, June 28, 1853. 


CASE OF VENEREAL CIIANCRE PRODUCED BY SODOMY. 
BY N. R. MOSELEY, M.D., OF PHILADELPHIA. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


In the month of February last, I was requested by amgoffice pupil to 
visit John Mc————, aged 35, of good general health @nd robust con- 
stitution. ‘The patient was troubled with a sore just within the verge 
of the anus, which had been growing worse for several weeks. As no 
contaminating disease was suspected, he had been treated with mild lo- 
cal remedies without benefit. Upon making an examination I found, 
one half an inch above the termination of the mucous membrane of the 
rectum, what appeared to be a large Hunterian chancre. The genital 


organ was unaffected, and the parts about appeared healthy, with the — 


exception of a little tenderness and swelling in the right groin. My opinion 
was that the man had syphilis, as his subsequent acknowledgment and 
facts proved. It seems that about five weeks previous to my visit, the 
man had been on a drunken frolic, and was one night arrested in the 
street and committed to one of the city lock-ups for safe keeping until 
morning. While in this place, another man, put there for the same of- 
fence, did some time during the night (mistaking his bed-fellow) com- 
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~ as a styptic we have found more reliable than anything else that we 
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mit an outrage upon his person, which he was unable to resist, although 
conscious of the transaction. This individual, as I have since learned, 
had at the time small venereal ulcers upon the glans penis.—Under the 
use of calomel and opium, with the local application of black wash, our 
patient soon recovered. 


July, 1853. 


DIFFERENT MODES OF ARRESTING HEMORRHAGE FROM THE EX- 
TRACTION OF TEETH. 


BY BENJAMIN WOOD, M.D., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Dr. A. Sattonstaty, of Columbus, Ohio, Miss., reports a case (Am. 
Jour. Dental Science, Oct. 1852), of hemorrhage from the extraction of 
a tooth, which, having resisted the usual means—astringents, escharotics 
and compression—was arrested by an artificial fixture acting both as com- 
press and actual cautery. He “took a piece of pure silver plate, and 
cut it in shape to fit between the teeth and cover the lips of the orifice 
about the eighth of an inch on each side. This was bent to fit the parts, 
and heated to a white heat, and suddenly applied to the place, where it 
remained several days. When it was removed the coagulum came 
away with it. The orifice was examined, and a very delicate covering, 
resembling tissue paper, had formed over it.” 

Dr. Levison, of England, in an article published about a year ago, 
says, that in cases of excessive hemorrhage, where the ordinary sty ptics 
cannot be depended upon, “ we may arrest the dangerous hemorrhagic 
flow with certainty by destroying the vessels with the bi-chloride of 
zinc,” and gives cases where this agent, as a last resort, had been suc- 
cessful in his hands. In alveolar hemorrhage, pieces of cotton dipped 
into the bi-chloride were forced down to the alveolar cavities. It was 
attended, however, with great pain. 

It may be remarked that in some cases where success is ascribed 
to the last remedy employed, the result may have been owing to a 
natural stasis @f blood from exhaustion of the patient; such hemor- 
rhages sometimes continuing for hours, until after fainting, and then 
ceasing altogether without any intervention. An interesting case of 
the kind was related to us a few years ago by a reliable lady who was 
herself the subject. The bleeding had continued with but occasional 
and partial intermissions for three days. On the night of the third it 
ceased, and she retired, but about midnight she was awakened by a 
renewed flow of blood. Exhausted by the loss of blood and sleep, 
she merely arranged a wash-bowl upon a chair so as to receive the 
blood as it flowed from her mouth, and with her head supported by a 
pillow, she soon fell asleep. In this position she was found early the 
next morning, in a state of unconsciousness. The bleeding had effectu- 
ally ceased. 

It is fortunate that these cases rarely occur. We have had but few 

}that were troublesome. Besides the use of nitrate of silver (which 
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have used), and the application of pressure, we have in two or three 
instances resorted to a partial torsion of the bloodvessels at the bottom 
of the alveolar cells. ‘This depends upon the principle that the mouths 
of the vessels contract more readily when lacerated than when divided 
with a smooth cut, or broken short off, as may happen in extracting 
a tooth, and that mechanical irritation has a tendency to induce con- 
traction. The modus operandi (as we received it while under pupil- 
age, from our brother, Dr. J. S. Wood) consists in passing a stylet 
or an pon Nive excavator of the proper shape, to the bottom of the 
socket, until @ twinge of pain is felt, and then giving the instrument 
a sudden turn, so as to twist or lacerate the artery—its situation being 
indicated by the impression made upon the nerve which it accompanies. 

We know of but one instance in this vicinity, of death having occur- 
red in consequence of the kind of hemorrhage under notice. ‘This was 
in Russellville, Ky., about two years ago. The patient’s tooth was 
broken in extracting, leaving a portion of the fang which could not 
be gotten out. Pressure, as well as styptics, &c., was tried, but with- 
out arresting the hemorrhage, the man dying, according to the recollec - 
tion of our informant, in about fifteen hours after the operation. We 
would like very much to be favored with,a report of the case in full. 

In case a tooth is broken and the bleeding proceeds from the pulp 
cavity or nerve canal, the obvious means of arresting it would be to 
plug the orifice with a metallic or wood stopping. A hickory peg or 
sliver would perhaps be as good as anything. If the orifice bé too small 
to receive a stopping, it should be enlarged by means of a drill. 

Pressure applied directly to the bleeding vessels and retained in its 
place is reliable in such cases of hemorrhage ; but there is sometimes 
considerable difficulty experienced in its application. A ready and 
effectual means is to roll up pellets of cotton firmly in the fingers, of a 
size to suit the alveolar cells, and introduce them with considerable 
force, notwithstanding it be attended with considerable pain, as it 
always is, we believe, when the hemorrhage has continued for some 
time. They may be wet with some styptic solution, or coated with 
powdered lunar caustic. After the first pellet has ponggenreet: we 
usually fill the remainder of the cavity with one of a larger size, and 
if it be a molar tooth with two or three bi-furcations, cover the whole 
with a third, sufficiently large for the purpose but no larger, crowding 
the edges under the margins of the gums, which, in ordinary conditions, 
where the blood possesses its due amount of fibrin, and is of a plastic 
character, will be found to adhere to the cotton with sufficient tenacity 
to retain it in its place. It will be safest to Jet this stopping remain unul 
loosened by the suppurative process. If not thrown off, however, or 
removed in the course of a few days, the pellets thus introduced are apt 
to prove the source of great suffering in’ the sockets, bespeaking the in- 
flammatory action preparatory to suppuration ; but when this occurs we 
think they may be removed at once, regarding it as evidence that active 
reparation has commenced. 

The “waxed cones” recommended by Dr. B. B. Brown, which are 
made by cutting a piece of linen previously coated with melted bees- 
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wax, into tapering strips, and rolling these in a form to suit the sockets 
to which they are to be applied, may be used to great advantage in many 


cases.— Southern Journal of Medical and Physical Sciences. 


CHLOROFORM IN A CASE OF INFANTILE CONVULSIONS. 
BY W. C. WILLIAMSON, M.R.C.S.L., ETC., MANCHESTER. 


Since it is important that all examples of the application of a new 
remedy should be placed on record, whether the result has been success- 
ful or not, the following case, in which a young infant was kept under 
the influence of chloroform for a period of sixty hours, merits pub- 
lication. 

Mrs. R-———. was confined of a fine male child, March 19th. Some 
little time after her confinement both her breasts became the seats of 
mammary abscess, hence the infant was compelled to have recourse to 
artificial food, which, however, did not appear to disagree with it. On 
Friday morning, April 29, it was seized with a slight convulsion, which 
recurred on the evening of the same day, and during the three subsequent 
days it suffered from three or four fits daily, each attack continuing about 
twenty minutes. The fits gradually became more severe ; some con- 
tinued three or four hours without remission, though not very violent ; 
others, which usually woke him up from sleep, when he uttered a sharp 
scream, Were much more severe, though of shorter duration. Of these 
latter ones the child appeared to have an instinctive dread. Ultimately 
the fits were unceasingly present whenever the child was awake. Dur- 
ing the first two or three days the child’s bowels were a little confined, 
and afterwards the motions became rather slimy and greenish, but no 
obvious source of irritation could be detected. There was no fever- 
ishness or heat of head, except during the more violent fits, and even then 
the scalp was less hot than might have been anticipated at the commence- 
ment. The fontanelle was neither raised nor depressed, but towards 
the end of the convulsive attacks it became decidedly depressed. 

_ The congestion and lividity produced by the fits gradually increased, 
and, owing to the difficulty of giving nourishment, the child soon began 
to lose flesh. The quick succession of the convulsions made it impossi- 
ble sometimes to give food for twelve hours together. 

.A leech was applied to the temple, warm baths employed, mild al- 
terative doses of mercury with chalk and ipecacuanha powder, adiinis- 
tered internally, along with other remedies calculated to allay irritation 
and remove any irritant likely to be lodged in the bowels ; but none of 
these remedies appeared to have the slightest influence either for better 
or worse. Under these circumstances, since the child was rapidly sink- 
ing, Dr. Bardsley and myself determined to have recourse to chloro- 
form. I commenced the use of it at 9 o’clock on the evening of Friday, 
May 8th. The child was then in a violent convulsion, which had con- 
tinued for several hours. I folded a thin muslin handkerchief into a hol- 
low funnel-shaped form, and after dropping half a drachm of chloroform 
into the hollow cavity, I inverted it over the nose of the convulsed 
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infant, holding it about an inch from the face, so as to-allow a free cur- 
rent of air to reach the respiratory organs. In about two minutes the con- 
vulsion gave way, and the child went to sleep. The effect of the chlo- 
roform passed off in a few minutes, when it was again applied, and thus 
the child was kept quiet for some hours. 

Isoon found that by slightly releasing the infant from the influence 
of the chloroform, but without allowing the convulsions to regain their 
power, it was possible to give a supply of food, which was swallowed 
eagerly and with great facility. This alone was an important advan- 
tage gained from the chloroform, since previous to its administration the 
child was obviously sinking from inanition. 

For some hours I administered the chloroform myself, but afterwards 
entrusted it to an intelligent nurse, who was instructed to apply it the 
moment the child exhibited any movements indicating returning con- 
sciousness. ‘This treatment was continued without a moment’s interrup- 
tion, until 9 o’clock on the subsequent Monday, when the use of the 
chloroform was suspended, the infant having then been under its influence 
sixty hours, sixteen ounces having been used. Its appearance was now 
decidedly improved ; its flesh was more firm, and the sunken eye and 
Jivid countenance were exchanged fora much more healthy aspect. The 
convulsions exhibited no disposition to return, and up to the present pe- 
riod (May 30) the infant has enjoyed perfect health. 

In this case I have not the slightest doubt that the chloroform was 
instrumental in saving the patient’s life; I can scarcely conceive recovery 
to have been possible without its aid. No injurious effect, however 
trivial, appeared to accrue from its use, and I am satisfied that, if ne- 
cessary, we could have employed it for a much longer period without 
evil consequences. 

It is of course important to ascertain to what class of convulsive at- 
tacks this new remedy is applicable. In the present instance, though 
the condition of the patient was masked at its commencement, in its lat- 
ter stages the disease assumed the adynamic type. It is obviously in 
such cases that we should be most likely to obtain benefit from the 
combination of the stimulating and sedative properties of the anesthetic 
agent. It is a curious circumstance that such a modified use of it as 
allowed of the action of the muscles of deglutition, was nevertheless 
sufficient to control the convulsions. —London Lancet. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JULY 20, 18538. 


Prosecution for Mal-practice.— We have already alluded to the case of 
Dr. Dixi Crosby, the Professor of Surgery at Dartmouth College—against 
whom a verdict has been rendered for damages in a suit for mal-practice. 
If Dr. Crosby had no more to do with the patient than was represented in | - 
the testimony, the verdict appears unrighteous beyond example. A scheme 
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is imagined to have been devised for breaking down the professor. Some- 
body is evidently weary of hearing Aristides called “the just;” in other 
words, by driving off an old surgeon, there is a chance of dropping into 
his place. Some of the papers in Vermont and New Hampshire have 
published the particulars of the trial, and we append a synopsis of the 
case from one of them, the Vermont Chronicle. 

“In April, 1845, Dr. Crosby was called upon to visit one Lorenzo Slack, 
of Norwich, Vt., who had been severely injured by the fall of a bank of 
earth upon him; but declined going on account of sickness. A physician 
residing in Vermont, who was present at the time, volunteered to go and 
see the injured man, and did go. Another neighboring physician was also 
called, and the two upon examination found the left thigh of Slack badly 
broken, high up, in two places. Regarding it as a severe case, they con- 
cluded to go to Hanover, and consult Dr. Crosby in regard to dressing the 
injury, and also procure splints for the purpose. They did go, and on ex- 
amination of books there, decided to use a particular kind of splint, and 
ordered it to be made. At their earnest solicitation, Dr. C. went to Nor- 
wich, and assisted in putting the patient into the splint, which had been 
previously prepared. Here ended all connection of Dr. C. professionally 
with the case. He only saw him once afterwards—about two weeks after 
the injury—and then called at the earnest request of the attending physi- 
cian, and gave some general advice to the patient on the importance of 
remaining as quiet as possible, to facilitate the healing of his limb, ex- 
pressly stating to him that he assumed and could take no professional 
responsibility in his case. Slack remained at the house where he was 
carried after receiving his injuries, a month or more, under the care of a 
respectable physician of Norwich, during which time the fracture healed 
remarkably well, and the leg was not more than a quarter of an inch 
shorter than the other at the time, when, against the remonstrance and 
protest of his physician, he insisted upon being carried to his home. He 
was thus carried—he recovered with a bad limb, and about six years after- 
wards commenced an action against Dr. C. for mal-practice, which has 
resulted in a verdict by the jury in favor of the plaintiff.” 


Perkins Institution for the Blind.—Whatever is undertaken for the 
purpose of promoting the happiness of the unfortunate, should be encourag- 
ed. It is no part of selfishness, in the commonly received sense of the 
term, to organize a charity school for instructing poor children in a particu- 
lar district, because they may be a burden to the community and occupants 
of prisons, in the course of events, if they are neglected ; nor is it selfish- 
ness that prompts people to sustain an institution for the deaf and dumb, 
or for the still more to be pitied idiots. The same might be said of vari- 
ous other charities, which are diffusing an immense amount of comfort to 
the body, while the moral and mental culture received through them makes 
known the beauties and consolations of a virtuous life, and its reward 
hereafter, to thousands who must otherwise have died, as they began to 
live, in wretchedness and ignorance.—A copy of the twenty-first annual 
report of the Perkins Asylum for the Blind, at South Boston, brings to 
mind its long-known and fully-tested excellences. Quietly, and without 
show, the blind are there taught to be useful members of society. All their 
powers are developed, and, in the multitude of their blessings, some of 


®. them scarcely feel that, to be without vision, is the greatest of afflictions. 
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Dr. Howe’s success in bringing out the intellectual powers of the pupils, 
by means of books they can read with the ends of their fingers, is one of 
the proudest and most important events of the age. We feel as though 
it was not fully appreciated by the world. Happening to be in England, 
during the exhibition of all nations, it was a gratification to witness the 
high estimate in which the invention of type to raise the letters on paper, 
was held. Being within sight of the edifice in which this vast labor was 
first undertaken and completed, that has done more for the progress of 
humanity than can be estimated, the citizens of Boston are too generally 
strangers to processes and efforts that excite the admiration of Europe. 
This report chronicles the constant improvements in this important branch 
of charitable effort. None of us should be so exclusively absorbed in the 
details of medicine, as to remain insensible to or uninterested in an effort 
which accomplishes anything for the halt, the maimed, and the blind. 
We recommend to our professional brethreu to acquaint themselves with 
the system and success of the Perkins Asylum, and also with the course 
now being pursued in the management of idiotic children, at the same in- 
stitution. 


Meeting of Superintendents of Insane Asylums.—On the 10th of May 
last, a congress of medical superintendents of the principal institutions for 
the insane, in the various States, was convened at Baltimore, and some 
account of it was given in the Journal at the time. This was the eighth 
annual meeting. The object of these meetings is to interchange civilities, 
discuss questions considered of importance in advancing the interests of 
that unhappy class of patients placed under their care; and lastly, to spread 
abroad, for the benefit of others, the results of their experience and disco- 
veries. ‘The members were all men of decided talents; energetic, philo- 
sophical inquirers; and as writers, some of them have an extensive repu- 
tation. The Journal of Transactions, just published, indicates an active 
session, which must have been as satisfactory to the members as it will 
prove beneficial to the world. 


Dr. Clark's Address.—This address bears a critical examination. As 
president of the Medical Society of the State of New York, a fitting op- 
portunity was offered him, at its last meeting, for making an exhibition of 
his powers. The discourse, it seems, was delivered before a mixed audi- 
ence of physicians, legislators, and ladies. Each must have heard much 
to admire, while the general scholar could not have been otherwise than 
gratified at the versatility of the orator’s talents. If medical meetings 
were thrown open to the public more frequently, the effect would be deci- 
dedly advantageous. The people would soon discriminate between the 
claims of mere pretenders, and the sterling acquirements of the members 
of a learned profession. Were our anatomical cabinets also kept open, 
daily, for the free inspection of citizens and strangers, as they are all over 
Europe, instead of being blue chambers, to which the vulgar refer ina 
whisper, as awful places, where dead men’s bones are boiled in a cauldron, 
medical science would be better appreciated, and medical men find their 
receipts augment. This course will certainly be brought about by the 
next generation of physicians, in all the cities where there are medical 
schools and hospitals. 
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The Hydropathists—their Water-cure Almanac.—No sect or school was 
ever more persevering than the hydropathists. Nothing disturbs or dis- 
courages them. Ridicule, the most potent engine of attack, does not even 
excite their wrath. Buildings are erected at great cost, with accommoda- 
tions for administering water scientifically, inside or out; and though the 
owners have repeatedly failed and the property has passed into other hands, 
the disciples are never discouraged. The more unfortunate they have 
been in their outlays for accommodating the unwashed believers, the 
greater is their activity in selecting new localities for carrying on their cu- 
rative plans, by means of wet sheets, cold douches, sit baths and aquatic 
mawipulations. Their publications are numerous, and issued in the same 
determined spirit which characterizes all their efforts. Whether read or 
not, paid for or given away, it is all the same to the water-cure philanthro- 
pists. ‘They commenced in the United States, with a determination to 
wash the people of their woes, and thus far they have faithfully persevered. 
Some very accomplished physicians, by some hocus pocus, difficult to 
comprehend, have given in their adhesion to the party, and are devoting 
their exclusive attention to boarding and curing patients at their new- 
founded aquatic establishments. As an instrumentality in this work, hum- 
ble, but nevertheless powerful upon a large class of minds, is the illus- 
trated “ Water-cure Almanac,” annually published by Fowler & Wells, 
New York. It goes, often, where a heavy volume could not be sent. Its 
facts as well as arguments may be understood by a child, while they are 
sometimes such as would convert a judge to the water practice, should he 
happen to cast his eyes over its unpretending leaves. Because this little 
work is insignificant, its real power is unsuspected ; yet a mightier ma- 
chine could not be set in motion for enlarging and sustaining the system of 
hydropathy. Learned gentlemen express their surprise that this tom-foolery 
of cold-water treatment, as they are pleased to call it, does not die out 
in New England. The reason is plain enough on looking over the pages 
of this Almanac and some kindred publications, which are addressed to the 
masses, among whom its patrons are found, converts multiplied, and stock 
taken for erecting new establishments. 


Liability of Physicians and Surgeons.—Since a few gentlemen, for 
self-preservation, have decided not to engage in certain kinds of profes- 
sional services, without a written agreement to protect them against prose- 
cutions for mal-practice, the doctrine has been proclaimed that they cannot 
legally fortify themselves in this manner. They are not only obliged, it 
is said, to practise, if called upon, but must stand the racket of a law-suit 
into the bargain, if a patient wants to raise a sum of money. One of the 
Massachusetts newspapers assumes that medical men are like common 
carriers, and can be compelled to act at the bidding of the public. 
The reasoning is in this wise. When they put out a sign, it is to be 
presumed they consider themselves competent to prescribe, and perform 
operations ; and the community, believing such to be the fact, feels a de- 
gree of security, in cases of emergency. But if they call upon them, and 
physicians and surgeons refuse to act, or they act unskilfully, the party em- 
ploying them has a right to demand damages at a tribunal of justice. 
Either way, the lawyers pretend that they have us at their mercy. On 
the other hand, no surgeon or physician, havinga particle of self-respect 
or independence of character, would put himself knowingly at the mercy 
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of an unprincipled knave, whose pleasure would be to ruin him if money 
could be obtained thereby. If, in these cases of alleged mal-practice, it 
could be provedgand that beyond question, that a patient died who might 
have been saved by his physician, but who wilfully and criminally refused 
to exert himself to do so, then an action might be sustained. Such sup- 
posable circumstances, however, are not likely to occur, for who, as a wit- 
ness, would dare say, absolutely and without qualification, that death 
might have been prevented ? 


Dr. Hamilion’s Address.—As usual, in the Buffalo Medical College the 
graduates are publicly addressed. Dr. Hamilton, the present season, dis- 
charged that duty most acceptably. He is a terse writer, original, and 
always to the point. The young gentlemen cannot readily forget his ad- 
vice; neither can they pursue a course more advantageous for them- 
selves and society, than the one pointed out by their distinguished friend 
and instructer. We are fully expecting that Dr. Hamilton will gratify the 
medical public with an original work on surgery, for which he is admira- 


bly qualified. 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr. S. B. Hunt is to be associated hereafter with 
Dr. Austin Flint in the editorial management of the Buffalo Medical Jour- 
nal. Dr. Hunt has been a contributor to that Journal, and has shown him- 
self possessed of good literary and scientific attainments.—A splendid ac- 
cession to the ranks of the spiritual rappers has been made in London, 
by the professed belief of a great Dr. Somebody whose name is not re- 
collected.—Dr. Darling, known extensively in New England as a popular 
lecturer on anatomy and physiology, was lecturing in England a while 
since, on diology.—What has become of the hundreds of itinerant pro- 
fessors of animal magnetism, with which the country was flooded a year 
since ?—Yellow fever is exceedingly prevalent at Kingston, in the Island 
of Jamaica.—Dr. Charles A. Davis, of Lowell, Mass , has received the 
appointment of surgeon of the U. 8. Marine Hospital, at Chelsea.—A 
ship carpenter lately bled to death at East Boston. A man also died from 
the extreme loss of blood in consequence of the extraction of a tooth.— 
Dr. Alexander Mayer, of Paris, announces a great discovery—heating 
boilers, cooking, &c., by means of friction, instead of fuel.—Dr. Peasley’s 
case of shoulder-joint operation is to be had in a pamphlet. 


Marrirp,—Dr. John A. Stevens, of Ogdensburgh, N. Y., to Miss F. E. Tower. 7 


Diep,—In New York, by suicide, Dr. A. H. Post, a dentist from Connecticut. 


Deaths in Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, July 16th, 58. Males, 34—females, 24, 
Inflammation of the bowels, 2—disease of the bowels, 2—congestion of ‘the brain, 2—consump- 
tion, 8—convulsions, 4—cholera infantum, 1—cholera morbus, |—cancer, |—dysentery, 1—diar- 
rhoea, l—dropsy, 1—dropsy in the head, 2—infantile diseases, 8—puerperal, 1—erysipelas, 1 
—tfever, 1—typhus fever, 2—hooping cough, 1—homicide, 1—intemperance, 2—disease of the 
5—measles, ol age, 2—scrofula, 1—suicide, 1—teething, 2—un- 

nown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 33—between 5 and 20 years, 2—between 20 and 40 years, 13—between 40 and 

60 years, 6—over 60 years, 4, Born in the United States, 42—Ireland, 16. 


| 
To CorresronpENTS.—Papers by Dr. Colby, of Stanstead, Canada, Dr. Jones, of Boston, 
Dr. Moseley, of Philadelphia, and ‘* A Southerer,”’ have been received. 
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Rhode Island Medical Society.—The forty-second annual meeting was 
held in Providence, June 29, 1853. Drs. Channing, Adams, Hayden and 
Homans, of Boston, were present as guests of the Society. 

_ The annual discourse was read by Dr. Ely, of Providence, on the sub- 
ject of Fatty Degeneration. It was listened to with interest, and a copy 
was requested for publication. 

The Trustees of the Fiske Fund announced that no prizes had been 
awarded for dissertations the past year. 

Several honorary members were elected, among whom were D. Hum- 
phreys Storer, M.D., and Henry J. Bigelow, M.D., of Boston. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are :—- 

President—Joseph Mauran, M.D., of Providence. 

lst Vice President—Sylvanus Clapp. M.D., of Pawtucket. 

2d Vice President—Ariel Ballou, M.D., of Woonsocket. 

Recording Secretary—Edwin M. Snow, M.D., of Providence. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. W. C. Ely, M.D., of * 

Treasurer—George P. Baker, M.D., of “ 

Censors.—S. A. Arnold, M.D., Providence; T. C. Dunn, M.D., New- 
port; J.J. Smith, M.D., Chepachet; Otis Bullock, M.D., Warren; E. 
Fowler, M.D., Woonsocket; H. Cleveland, M.D., Pawtucket; J. H. El- 
dridge, M.D., East Greenwich; R. Brownell, M.D., Providence. 

The occasion passed off very pleasantly, though no special business of 
public interest was transacted. 


Parasites in the Profession— Queries.—Mr. Epiror,—In the number of 
your Journal for June 29th, are a singular series of resolutions, passed by 
the Bristol] District Medical Society. One is ata loss to know whom, or 
what class of men, they are so much annoyed with. They say, ‘It is 
doing injustice to censure Thomsonians, homeopathists, empirical ocu- 
lists, &c., while the parent society retains, in full and honorable com- 
munion, a class of Jesuitical deceivers, in comparison with whom, all other 
empirics dnd mountebanks are entitled to the most profound respect.” In 
their preamble, they call them (supposed to be the same class), “ insidious 
parasites,” &c. From the manner in which Thomsonians, homeopathists, 
&c., are named, we should infer that none of these belong to this anoma- 
lous class which cause so much vexation to the members of the Bristol 
District. If they are none of these, whe are they? What kind of “ pa- 
rasites” do they mean? Have they any newly-discovered ones, which 
are anonymous? Can they not give them some name that they may be 
known by ? INQUIRER. 


Essex North District Medical- Society.—To the Editor, §-c.,—At a meet- 
ing of the Essex North District Medical Society, held in Bradford, July 
7, 1853, the following resolution was passed unanimously, and it was voted 
that a copy be sent to your Journal for publication. 

M. Root, Sec’ry E. N. D. Med. Soc. 
Byfield, July 13, 1853. 


Resolved, That all pretensions to homeopathy, hydropathy, or other 
exclusive systems of medical practice, when held up in advertisements or 
otherwise, as means of obtaining business, in preference to other members 
of the medical profession, are quackish ;—and are sufficient cause, when 
proved, for exclusion or expulsion from this Society. 
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